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HONOR COURSE WINS 
FAVOR OF EDUCATORS 


General Opinion is Said to be Favor- 
able to Introduction of Plan 
in Midwest 


Fifty delegates from various middle 
western colleges from the University of 
Michigan in the north to Centre College in 
the south, attended a two day conference 
on the honors course at Iowa City, Iowa, 
March 20-21. Although no _ resolutions 
were passed at the closing session, officials 
expressed satisfaction at the favorable re- 
ception of the idea by the delegates. It was 
generally conceded that the idea would 
work better in the small colleges than in 
the large universities. 

“We did not meet actually to settle this 
question but to get a consensus of opinion 
from different colleges,” commented Dr. 
Frank Aydelotte, President of Swarthmore, 
in an interview. ‘“‘The general opinion is 
favorable to the adoption of some form 
of the honors course, and without doubt it 
could be applied to any college or uni- 
versity. 

The honors course, in operation at 
Swarthmore for three years, was described 
in The New Student, March 14. The course 
is given to college students of exceptional 
ability, during the junior and senior years. 

Professor John A. Rice of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska in a paper stressed the 
idea of freeing, by the establishment of 
these honors courses, the more brilliant 
student from the grind of the common col- 
lege curriculum. 

“We have set a standard of mediocrity 
rather than one of excellency,” he said, 
“There is perhaps no place on earth where 
the poor in mind are as well cared for as 
in this country.” 


Professor Raps Freedom 


Dean J. R. Effinger of the University of 
Michigan in commenting upon the apparent 
lack of interest among students in the sub- 
ject of honors courses, said: 

“The fact that social honors seem to be 
given precedence over intellectual achieve- 
ment has led timid young human beings to 
shrink from a classification which would 
put them into an alien group. Coddling 
the notion that the school child shall regard 
his work as play and follow his own bent 
entirely has led to wrong results so far as 
college careers are concerned. Very often 
those students who chafe at restrictions 
call themselves intellectuals and _ rebel 
against authority in general, while they 
have had nothing to back their Mencke- 
nesque iconoclasm except this idea of com- 
plete unrestraint.”’ 

The Iowa City conference was held under 
the direction of the National Research 
Council of Washington, D. C. 
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THE CIVIL LIBERTARIANS 


The New Student, a weekly for collegians 
who claim not to be conservative, cries out 
against the gagging of Count Karolyi. Its 
chief reason for crying out and being, as 
it says, “dismayed,” is that if a man so 
great and famous as the Count can be gag- 
ged by our despotic state department, then, 
by the same token, that same despotic state 
department is at liberty to gag exchange 
professors from Europe. Horrors! 

These lads who practice the art of being 
liberal in comfortable dormitories, are 
shocked when an illustrious foreigner is 
told to keep his mouth shut; they have 
practiced their art so well that they can 
look with alarm at the escapades of the 
Department of Justice; they are even will- 
ing to protest the punishment of bolsheviks 
if it is not done by due process of law. 
Yes indeed, they are for freedom, for real 
American freedom, for the freedom our 
forefathers gave us and told us to keep. 

Try and keep it! 

Those perfect speaking, soft-handed fel- 
lows speak about freedom. They presume 


to champion the rights of all to happiness. 


What have they to say about the twelve 
hour day in Gary’s mills? Do they have 
to bother their pretty young heads about 
what it feels like to dig coal way down 
deep? Is a strike anything more to them 
than an interesting topic to talk about in 
“Labor History,” class? Do they know 
what it means to be out of a job and hun- 
gry-sick? 

For them there is no class-struggle. For 
them, struggle means demanding the right 
to utter anti-methodist opinions, protesting 
against the usurpations of petty bureau- 


‘erats and getting their shirts torn in the 


college “Rushes.” 
—The Young Worker (Communist) 


Mencken Stirs Up 
Row At Hopkins 


Says John Hopkins Student Are 
Schoolmarms and Nascent Real- 
tors; Morons All. 


Henry Mencken, editor of the Americam. 
Mercury; correspondent for the Baltimore 
Eevening Sun, and Peck’s Bad Boy of 
American criticism strongly approves of the 
plan for the reorganization of Johns Hop- 
kins University as outlined in The New 
Student, Feb. 28th. 

Johns Hopkins has tumbled far into the 
dust since the days when Gilman was pres- 
ident and the faculty was composed of 
America’s most promising young scien- 
tists. The best men have gone, he says 
in an article in the Baltimore Sun, leaving 
a “beautiful but hollow shell.” After de- 
scribing the type of men who once studied 
at the university he laments that “such 
men, for a decade past, have been regard- 
ing the Johns Hopkins with an increasing 
sniffishness.” The type of people who now 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 1) 


STUDENTS ASK PROFS 
TO BE ICONOCLASTIC 


Indiana Lit. Magazine Advocates 
Overhauling of Curriculum 
as a Remedy 


What may we expect from our educa- 
tors? Can we blame them for the general 
intellectual lethargy of American students? 
What should be the professor’s manner of 
presenting controversial subjects? Students 
at a few colleges are wrestling with these 
questions. 

Frightened at the possibility of their 
embracing “The first fantastic theory that 
offers itself,” professors deliberately per- 
mit students to go through college without 
breaking with their pre-college stock of 
dogmas, prejudices and folk-ways, charges 
the Vagabond (University of Indiana). “To 
argue that people should not be taught to 
think because that might think incorrectly, 
is as absurd as to hold that children should 
not be taught to eat for fear that they 
might eat poison.” “The Sturm und Drang 
period should begin during the college 
years, before convinctions are so firmly 
set and so woven into one’s life, as ta cause 
pain in the relinquishing. At this time the 
spirit possesses a natural buoyancy, and— 
if it is challenged to thought by ideas that 
are fresh and attractive—it can easily de- 
velop resources which will more than com- 
pensate the cherished illusions . . There 
is but one more pitiful spectacle than the 
man of forty-five who—confronted by the 
assault of brute force, realizes that his 
slender stock of beliefs has been founded 
on the mud and-sand of hearsay and so- 
cial coercion, and at that late hour sets 
forth to atone by intellectual honesty for 
his wasted years. The one more wretched 
degradation of human nature is the putres- 


cent mess *° *lech and bone, be he Babbitt 
or be he . who, never having experi- 
enced the *ht-about-face in his opinions, 
goes thr. wh life accepting his beliefs on 


authority and mouthing them with an air 
of sageness.” 


The Vagabond suggests an overhauling 
of the curriculum and the introduction of a 
plan similar to that of the late Dr. Scholz 
at Reed College and Dr. Meiklejohn at Am- 
herst, or the Honors Course at Swarth- 
more. 


A Professor's Viewpoint 


Professor Prescott Townsend of Indiana 
agrees with the Vagabond’s suggestions 
for a revision of the curriculum but sug- 
gests that the responsibility for student 
inertia may not rest entirely on profes- 
sorial shoulders: 

“No doubt they are right in attributing 
such inertia, at least in part, to a lack of 
mental stimulation in the class rooms. One 
wonders whether, after all, that is the fun- 
damer. ‘al cause of the situation. Univer- 
sity 2achers frequently feel constrained 
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“No Man’s Thinking is Better than 
His Information.” 
—Dartmouth Student Report 


HIS editorial was planned before it 
had become apparent that this 
number of The New Student was to 


ago 


be a Mencken number. But, since 
the ghoulish shade of Mencken stalks 
alross three news items in this issue* 


it is net all inappropriate that this week’s 
editovial should be dedicated to the man 
whose very name brings chills to the pro- 
fessorial spine. 

The March issue of McNaught’s Monthly 
contains a criticism of Mencken that is 
typical of what is being handed out today in 
hundreds of classrooms, by the English de- 
partments in most of our six hundred col- 
leges and universities. We quote a few 
sentences. 

“Mr. Mencken sees a nation writhing and 
ugly in the pains of pregnency; he sees 
the ugly larva of the butterfly. He can- 
not see yesterday or tomorrow; he has no 
faith in humanity, because he sees only its 
features, hears only its mouthings, but has 
never listened to its heartbeat, in the still 
nights, or in the hour of pain, or death, or 
quiet joy. He sees the ship rolling and 
tossing and veering this way and that, and 
he stands at the rail, sneering at the men 
who built it, the crew who man it, the Cap- 
tain in the pilot house, and the more or 
less panicky passengers below decks. 

“What he fails to see is the tide-rip, the 
great, irresistible current of physical, pri- 
mal instincts and passions, that threaten 
to wreck it on the reefs. He'fails to appre- 
ciate that mankind has progressed en masse 
a great deal since dugout canoes, caravels 
and brigs were tossed about far more bru- 
tally on that self-same sea. He does not 
feel that faith of the passengers in the 
men who are running and steering that 
ship. Or if he did, he would deny it. 

“It would rob him of his thunder.” 


that the professors and this writer 

are continually writing about Mencken 

as if he were a critic of Americans 
bent on exposing their vices and follies to 
jeer at them. Apparently he strikes the 
conscience of these critics, and that alone. 
They all have pretty little pictures as to 
what good, well-behaved people should be 
like; and if anyone denies that the race of 
Americans is such as their picture, they 
forthwith conclude that this fact must be 
disturbing to the one who so denies it, and 
that his denial constitutes a jeer. The fact 
is that there is no one who loves the Amer- 


L. is hard to understand how it comes 


*Page one, Columns one and two and 
page three Column one. 
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ican people and their asinities better than 
does Mencken. He revels in their bunk. 
Every especially good manifestation of it 
gives him new delight. He is as happy as 
a kid at a circus, seeing the new animals. 
He excels in the art of bunk himself, and 
no one is dearer to him than a fellow crafts- 
man. Newspaper reporters who are fully 
aware that newspaperdom is a big fraud, 
but who persist nevertheless, being as kind 
as they can under the circumstances, win 
his unqualified approval. Doctors who 
realize that nine tenths of the equipment of 
the small-town practitioner lies in a foolish 
audacity, and who are able to paint sym- 
pathetically such practioners and _ their 
troubles are always welcome in the Mer- 
cury. Mencken never uses the words “cor- 
ruption, pretty intrigue, lack of manners, 
shamfacedness toward cultural accomplish- 
ments, hollow mockery, frailities’”—which 
this writer has accused him of dealing in 
as his wares. Is there not something sig- 
nificant in the fact that these words do not 
occur in Mencken? They have never occur- 
red to him. They are gratuitously read 
into his antics by a critic who really is a 
good deal of an ass. The American people, 
rough, boasting, full of bunk and cruel au- 
dacity, cunning, sensible and endowed with 
a saving cynicism (universal except in the 
colleges) are Mencken’s meat and drink. 
In all his bombast he is more fundament- 
ally humble than the pompous system- 
booster Stuart P. Sherman, with his much 
less likeable Prohibition crotchet and his 
absurd grandosities. To me he is ten times 
more likeable than Mr. Babbitt with his 
arid and icy systematic rationalizations full 
of absurd generalizations, and cruel distor- 
tions, his irrelevance when any strong or 
human impulse gives its command. 


HE only thing toward which Mencken 

is ever deadly is high-flown bunk; 

and the shouts he has caused have 

mostly come from those indulging 
in them after he has neatly dispatched them. 
He has little use for prophets and reform- 
ers. Upton Sinclair gets his cruelest blows 
from Mencken, who is not fooled into such 
stupid and irrelevant replies as those from 
people Sinclair has hit, and who deny what 
Sinclair says. Mencken simply replies, of 
course, Mr. Sinclair, your are right. But 
what of it? Do you ever expect people to 
be any less damn fools? It will be better 
for you to be looking for the warmth in 
their idiocies than trying to make them 
over. 

Now I ask you; what could be more harm- 
less in a !and of bunk than a Mr. Mencken? 
A bunkist of sorts himself, he is the best 
man to set on the trail of other bunk. A 
cynic himself, he is not too proud of the 
achievements of his fellow-citizens. Not 
so very illusioned, he is more kindly toward 
other illusions than are people with non- 
sense of their own to nurse and foist on us. 
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WIND-MILL 


Director E. C. Moore, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Southern Branch, bars Scott Nearing from 
speaking at the university. Calls him “highly ob- 
jectionable.’’ Says that he has an ‘‘abnormal mind.” 

—News Item. 


| The above item brings the sad reflec- 
tion that the palmy days of heresy hunting 
are irrevocably past, that this business has 
lost its dramatic appeal. It is no longer 
able to rise to the emotional intensity of 
yore, of that golden epoch when the word 
bolshevism was never spoken above a 
whisper within a mile of dean’s office. 

Compare the above account with an inci- 
dent in Mr. Nearing’s own past. Imagine 
him in the midst of a speech at an eastern 
university, over three years ago this very 
month. In the middle of his discourse the 
president of this university swings down 
the aisle with a determined stride, mounts 
the platform, levels an accusing finger at 
the speaker and in ringing tones declares 
the meeting dismissed. 


Life had color and imagination in those 
days. But nowdays Mr. Nearing is dis- 
missed with the pale epithet, “highly un- 
desirable’; the words a purchasing agent 
might use in turning down a carload of 
gocds. The Windmill has in the past pled 
for a businesslike attitude towards educa- 
ticn but in this case he romantically lohgs 
for the old fashioned pyrotechnics of the 
vermillion twenties. 


@ Not that The Windmill would have Di- 
rector Moore blindly imitate the eastern 
school. No, far from it. It seems like a 
university situated near Hollywood need 
only use a little local color. The Windmill 
wants to know why they didn’t permit 
Scott Nearing to speak and then let fly 
some custard pies. That would have been 
quite original. Since custard pies are one 
hundred per cent American they would 
have been very appropriate. Or Bill Hart 
might have galloped up at the crucial mo- 
ment to save the day. Or a group of 
Mack Sennett Beauties could have cavorted 
in the rear of the auditorium, and by their 
superior drawing power broken up the 
meeting. 


q But whatever we say of the worthy 
Director’s histrionic instincts, the scientific 
world will be forever indebted to him for 
his definition of the abnormal mind. Let 
it be remembered that this was the year 
that psychology took a lengthy stride 
forward. And the following quotations 
from Scott Nearing’s speech will serve mil- 
lions as a handy vest pocket device to de- 
termine mental abnormalcy: 


“There are thousands of men and women in the 
werld who already have the ideal of exploitation of 
natural resources for human welfare instead of for 
profit.” 

“Poverty is a worse disease than smallpox. In 
the new stage toward which the world is moving, 
food and shelter will be guaranteed to every person 
just as pavements to walk on, or fire, police and 
health protection are generally guaranteed under 
civilization.’ 

“Tt is only when the struggle for bread is abolished 
that men will be free to use their minds, their 
imaginations, their constructive capacities, their spir- 
itual natures.” 

“The vested interests have always fought every 
attempt to unseat them. The rulers of the feudal 
period said ‘It is impossible for people to govern 
themselves without us; you can't change human na- 
ture.’ But feudalism passed just the same. Now the 
capitalists are saying ‘You can’t conduct industry 
without us; you can’t change human nature.’ But 
the capitalist regime is giving way and we are 
passing into the next stage of human progress.” 
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CLASSROOMS 


STUDENTS WANT ICONOCLASTS 


(Continued from page 1, col. 8) 

by the dead weight of mediocrity which so 
often characterized the classes. Many of 
the so-called ‘better’ students turn out to 
be mere ‘grade hounds’, interested in noth- 
ing which does not contribute directly to 
high marks on examination, or definitely 
assist them in earning a teacher’s license. 
Facts, safe and immutable facts, not un- 
setting doubts, are what they demand.” 

Although stating the question in a dif- 
ferent manner the Ohio State Lantern 
makes a plea for the sort of teaching that 
strikes sparks. The suggestion is made 
that a teacher try consciously to make a 
student see a subject as he sees it: 

“We think that any teacher worth the 
name, that is to say any teacher worth 
listening to, will make no bones of the fact 
that he tries to make students feel as he 
does. It has been that way since the time 
of Socrates . : 

“We cannot imagine a class in modern 
literature, for example, where the profes- 
sor could interest the class by saying: 
‘Now John Farrar is a good critic., and of 
course, H. L. Mencken is a good critic too.’ 
That’s no fun. A student can get all that 
by reading, one month, The Bookman and 
next month, The American Mercury. 

“Hyven in these days the relation between 
a professor and a student retains some- 
thing of the personal. That means the stu- 
dent values the professor’s personal opin- 
ion. That means the professor should not 
be a phonograph record with one side for 
one angle of a subject, and the reverse side 
for some other angle.” 

“Good phonograph 
only one face.” 


records, even, have 


Six students of a class in “labor prob- 
lems” at Northwestern University will rep- 
resent the class of eighty in discussions 
with the professor on the best methods of 
conducting the class. One of the questions 
to be decided is: would debates from time 
to time be more instructive than lectures? 


Dean Duncan of the University of Denver 
has instituted the practice of sending let- 
ters of commendation to students whose 
grades for the previous semester have been 
of exceptional merit. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


Teachers Unshackled 


When Chancellor E. H. Lindley of the 
University of Kansas was arbitrarily re- 
moved from office last December there was 
an uproar in educational circles. (New 
Student January 10). The removal was 
made possible by a political Board of Edu- 
cation under the thumb of the then Gov- 
ernor Johnathan Davis. The Chancellor 
was promptly reinstated by Governor 
Paulen who, took office on January 12. A 
figth to take the state University out of 
direct political control has been in progress 
since then. It resulted in the passage of 
a bill creating a board of nine regents to 
govern the Kansas educational institution. 
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The regents bill will go into effect at the 
beginning of the new fiscal year in July. 

“This legislation restores the good name 
of Kansas educationally and brings her in 
line with the best educational standards of 
the country,” comments Chancellor Lindley. 


Teachers Shackled 


As the result of a campaign begun four 
years ago in many state legislatures by 
William Jennings Bryan and other Funda- 
mentalists, the teaching of evolution has 
been barred from the public schools of Ten- 
nessee. 


In a message to the legislature accom- 
p-nying the signed bill, Governor Austin 
Peay declared evolution “at variance with 
the teachings of man’s creation as related 
in the Bible.” The bill contravenes neither 
“freedom of religion” nor “strict separation 
of church and state,” the Governor said, 
these being “fixed principles in the coun- 
try.” “Nobody will deny,” he continued, 
“That the Holy Bible teaches that man was 
created by God in his own image.” 


“This bill is founded in the idea and be- 
lief that the very integrity of the Bible in 
its statement of man’s divine creation is 
denied by any theory that man descended 
or has ascended from any lower order of 
animals. That such theory is at utter vari- 
ance with the Bible story of man’s creation 
is incapable of successful contradiction.” 

Three year ago the Kentucky legislature 
defeated by one vote a measure like the 
one just passed in Tennessee. In North 
Carolina a year ago the Governor and 
Board of Education issued an edict that 
the Darwinian theory should not be taught 
by State-supported institutions and a bill 
to that effect is now before the legisla- 
ture (New Student Feb. 21). The Florida 
legislature in 1923 passed a _ resolution 
against such teaching. Many other states 
have introduced similar bills. 


B DUS AvTON 


How would you like to take graduate 
work in political science or economics in 
a school situated not many blocks away 
from the national government at Wash- 
ington, D. C.? Here your research work 
would be carried on in the great Smith- 
sonian Institute, the Carnegie Library, and 
in the collections of books and materials of 
such organization as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Federal Reserve Board 
and the Federal Trade Commission. All 
this is made possible by the new Robert 
Brookings Graduate School of Economies 
and Government, established November, 
1924. 

Origin—The School was originally a 
Graduate School of Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis Mo. As the School devel- 
oped it gradually took in a national char- 
acter. In 1924 the Board of Directors of 
Washington University, realizing that they 
could only retain nominal control of it 
from such a distance, relinquished author- 
ity over it. 
an independent Graduate School of Eco- 
nomics. 

Aims—The School is open to men and 
women graduates of approved colleges and 
universities who have had it least one year 
of graduate work in economics. It does 
not aim as much to impart knowledge as 
to teach students how to _ intelligently 
handle problems of social charge. The 
school is a workshop, seeking to turn out 
workmen who know how to isolate the most 


It was then incorporated as: 


important problems in community life and 
handle them in a workmanlike manner. 

Instruction—The unique character of 
the school, its ends, determine the meth- 
ods of instruction. There is a program of 
individual reading both in the student’s 
particular field and in the general litera- 
ture of economics and politics. The stu- 
dent will be given opportunity to study the 
governmental process in actual operation, 
appraising bills before Congress and Su- 
preme Court decisions. There is oppor- 
tunity for informal conferences with the 
many men in Washington in academic and 
political life who share the student’s intel- 
lectual interests. 

Class work will consist of a series of 
informal seminars running for from a few 
weeks to a year. Also some formal lec- 
tures, with discussions, upon current prob- 
lem of interest. 

Candidates for the school must submit 
to a rigid examination. The school is 
small and carefully selected. Its aim is to 
turn out craftsmen who can assist in intel- 
lingently directing social change and it 
selects its students on that basis. Require- 
ments are: 

(a) General statement of the program 
which the student wishes to pursue. 

(b) An essay, thesis, term paper, or 
some bit of written work which attests 
kis intellectual attainments and habits. 

George Eastman Fellowships are avail- 
able for twenty students. These provide 
from $500 to $1,000 a year. The National 
League of Women Voters will maintain a 
fellowship of $1,000 to be awarded to a 
first year woman student for the study of 
the American Indian Problem. 

Degree—At the successful completion the 
two year course a degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy is awarded. In awarding this de- 
gree attention is given, not as much to the 
formal array of work completed as to the 
students maturity, his knowledge of eco- 
nomics and politics, his acquaintance with 
the social order and his ability to handle 
social problem in a workmanlike way. 

The Robert Brookings’ Graduate School 
is situated at 1724 I Street, Washing- 
tone GC. 


JOURNALISM 


Barnard’s Back Number 


Barnard girls went hatless; the girls of 
Teachers’ College wore their hats in order 
to distinguish themselves from their neigh- 
bors. Teachers’ College girls aroused the 
ire of Barnard when they took to leaving 
their hats in their rooms. Then a charit- 
able Barnard girl discovered it next to the 
impossible to take notes in a classroom 
with the three foot hat on her knees, she 
wrote a letter to the Barnard Bulletin an- 
nouncing her discovery and advising her 
friends to be “more charitable toward the 
offenders” of the rules. 


(Note—Three foot wide hats are not 
being worn in New York this Easter. The 


above information is gleaned from a let- 
ter to the Bulletin of Dec. 19, 1909, re- 
printed in the Bulletin Back Number Issue 
of Mar. 20, 1925. Some of the,other items 
in the Back Number Issue are: Notice that 
lunch at the Lunch Room would be 25 cents 
(15 cents the year before), Nov. 17, 1909. 
Account of mock presidential campaigns, 
Nov. 4, 1908, Nov. 6, 1912. Story of ad- 
dresses by two “charming young British 
suffragists” on “Ought Women to Vote?,” 
Mar. 10, 1909.) 
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Comics Organize 


Hereafter that new Halitosis joke will 
find itself copyrighted whether it be born 
at Harvard, Northwestern, California or 
Vanderbilt. In every region of the United 
States, College, comics have organized 
for the purpose of copyrighting material 
used and giving subsequent permission to 
reprint only to favored magazines. In the 
fall the Mid-west College Comics met at 
Chicago (New Student October 25); in 
December the Eastern Inter-collegiate 
Comics Association was organized at a 
convention at Harvard (New Student De- 
cember 20th). On March 25 the Western 
Association of College Comics was organ- 
ized in Los Angeles. 

An organization of southern comics will 
soon be completed. College Humor, national 
anthology of College wit, is sponsoring the 
project. Nashville will probably be the 
scene of a convention for this purpose, with 
the Vanderbilt Masquerader as host. 


MENCKEN STIRS PROFS 


(Continued from page 1, col. 2) 
study there he describes as “moron,” 
try schoolmarms, nascent realtors.” 

The drives for funds in recent years at 
Johns Hopkins come in for their “rasp- 
berry.” “It (the university) has passed 
the hat so often of late that rich Babbitts 
of the country are probably tired of hear- 
ing of it most of this money has 
gone for building, not a university, but a 
sort of glorifield Y. M. C. A. dormitory, 
largely peopled, I believe, by young gentle- 
men who will consecrate themselves, on 
getting their degrees, to the mortgage bond 
business and the development. of refined 
suburbs.” 

Despite the above criticism ,Mencken re- 
joices that Johns Hopkins is to be a-“first 
class university once more.” 


coun- 


Birchmen Indignant 


The reporter of the Johns Hopkins News- 
Letter took the Mencken article around to 
seven Johns Hopkins professors. Four of 
them declined to be quoted. Three of them 
stormed, protested and bravely permitted 
thmeselves to be quoted af follows: 


q First Professor: “Why Mencken 
doesn’t know anymore about the Johns 
Hopkins University than a cow does about 
the intricacies of music. If he would come 
out with some real facts, we should be 
glad to listen to him. Mencken doesn’t 
know six men in Johns Hopkins, and has 
probably never set foot in the place.” 

@ Second: “He doesn’t know what he’s 
talking about . If President Gilman had 
lived I feel sure he would have continued 
his policy as it is now continued.” 

@ Third: “I am glad he approves of the 
plan. However, he seems to criticize Pres- 
ident Goodnow; this, of course, I cannot 
sympathize with.” 

The News-Letter, in the past, has re- 
mained cautiously in the background, re- 
fraining from comment on the proposed 
plan, fearing, so it confesses, floods of 
protest from the “Activities men’* on the 


*If the proposed plans are carried out 
Johns Hopkins will be a university where 
students come solely to develop themselves 
and the Activity hounds will be out of 
place. (See article in The New Student, 
Dec. 20, by William Robson: “In England 
you go to the university to develop yourself, 
while in America you go to the university 
to distinguish yourself.’). 
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campus. Now, in the farewell number of 
the present editorial board, boldly whoops 
it up: 

“But if Mr. Mencken also wishes to see 
Hopkins, the Hopkins as_ he persists in 
calling it, “in the front rank of first-rate 
universities, at home and abroad,” we will 
dare venture forth. One friend is all that 
is needed. 

“Its enemies say that the new plan is 
idealistic and visionary. Granted; but at 
least it is new. One should hesitate long 
before condemning anything new for Johns 


Hopkins. Beyond that, it is idealism and 
vision in the right direction. One “uni- 
versity’ among the many “collegiate” 


schools is needed. For once, Herr Mencken 
cavilling at the poor defenseless “school- 
marms,” is right.” 


“Mush-and-milk days” will be observed 
at Ohio Wesleyan University each Thurs- 
day during the next six weeks, the univer- 
sity student council decrees. The money 
thus saved by the students will go into the 
proposed $500,000 endowment fund which 
must be raised by June. in order to obtain 
the Rockefeller foundation’s tenative $400,- 
000 gift to the university. This fund con- 
stitutes a part of Ohio Wesleyan’s $8,000,- 
000 development program. 


LAST WORDS 


Tra-la-la. Spring is here, and a college 
man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
steam-boats and freight cars. At COLO- 
RADO STATE AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE those smitten with the wanderlust 
ride off on sheep trains. “For labor ex- 
pended in keeping a few carloads of ‘baas’ 
comfortable (?), you get a return trip on 
the cushions from K. C. (Kansas City— 
Ed. Note), Saint Joe or even Chicago, city 
of wind.” Everybody bums. But bumming 
is not a discovery of this college genera- 
tion. Eighty year ago, Dennison S. Har- 
roun, the Adam of ALBION COLLEGE 
(Mich.) student body, rode a covered wag- 
on from Lima, New York, to Michigan in 
order to enroll as the first student in the 
Michigan college. Hendrik Ibsen must 
have turned twice in his grave the other 
day when a HARVARD freshman in an 
intelligence test said that “Hedda Gabler” 
was an insect. Profs at COLUMBIA UNI- 
VERSITY can congratulate themselves 
that they were’nt teaching on Morningside 
Heights in the eighties. Students used to 
register their disapproval of their teachers 
by throwing putty (this was in pre-Holly- 
wood days before the proper use of cus- 
tard pies was discovered) and by booing. 
Nowadays the profs are safe. The moral 
equivalent for putty is reserved for unpop- 
ular football coaches. The week’s prize 
for college patriotism is hereby awarded 
a student at STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
(Calif.) for the following pronunciamento: 
“These freshmen who come to Stanford 
and take all and give nothing are undesir- 
able. Every man at Stanford must do 
something to uphold the honor of the uni- 
versity. We can’t all be athletes but we 
can serve our alma mater some way. If 
the fellows don’t want to wear dinks 
(freshman distinctions) they ...etc... 
ete...” (italics kindly donated by The 
New Student). 

UNIVERSITY of CALIFORNIA is to 
have a Duchess of dress whose duty it 
will be to see that the girls wear only the 


most conservative clothes on the campus. 
Here’s a chance for Berkeley clothing mer- 
chants to do a handsome bootleg business. 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Prexy of STAN- 
FORD UNIVERSITY says that the west- 
ern universities foster individualism while 
the eastern ones turn out a standardized 
product. Well. Well. Well. Student at 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY finds that 
one cut is worth $1.002961904761909. Which 
may or may not be of importance. I can’t 
get President Wilbur’s statement out of 
my mind. You see it happens that several 
months ago a prominent student on the 
STANFORD campus was suspended from 
a tree by a group of other college men and 
placarded “A man without a college” be- 
cause he proposed that Standford’s athletic 
department be investigated. Stanford had 
just broken athletic relations with UNI- 
VERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
because of alleged athletic irregularities 
and this student had the temerity to sug- 
gest that all was not one hundred per cent 
pure at Stanford. If this be individual- 
ism . Some KNOX COLLEGE (lIIli- 
nois) students realize the value of cuts. 
They are tired of having their profs cut 
classes. At an indignation meeting the 
spokesman of the indignants spoke thusly: 
“We've paid our tuition and we want our 
money’s worth . . . We have been foolish 
in the past but since we see the light we 
refuse to be deluded. by the faculty made 
tradition that students may leave a class _ 
if a professor is five minutes late. That 
is the only way in which they can excuse 
their delinquency.” 

Not much chance for young blood in the 
executive positions at OXFORD UNIVER- 
SITY. Average age of the heads of these 
colleges is slightly under seventy, despite 
the fact that most of them were recently 
elected. And they tell us that these old 
fellows are quite spry for their age. Guess 
the secret of their health is that they don’t 
have to address Rotary Club luncheons and 
never are called upon to flit from one end 
of England to another delivering appeal- 
ing pleas to the loyal sons to rally to the 
defense of the dear old alma mater and 
contribute to the new 75,000 passenger sta- 


dium. Speaking of old men, two of our 
great pioneer American educators cele- 
brated birthdays this month. Charles W. 


Eliot, President Emeritus of HARVARD 
celebrated his ninety-first birthday on 
March 20; William Fairfield Warren, Pres- 
ident Emeritus and first president of BOS- 
TON UNIVERSITY, his ninety second 
birthday on March 138, 

—Mrs. Grundy. 
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